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THE DEER PROBLEM 


Anything becomes more serious in the minds of the 
average individual when it concerns a subject which is 
kept secret over a given period of time but which is 
being constantly whispered from street corner to street 
corner and individual to individual and thereby through 
the grapevine system becomes exaggerated and is often 
pictured as a serious catastrophe with much hysteria 
attendant thereto. These facts are true at the present 
time with relation to the existing Pennsylvania deer 
problem. Because of the fact that very little has been 
said officially by the Game Commission up to the present 
time it is not for a moment to be considered that the 
Board is not doing a serious piece of investigation and 
research on the subject so that when official statements 
are finally made they will contain facts and every pos- 
sible suggested remedy and not theories for the purpose 
of filling up space. 

Every sportsman in the State of Pennsylvania as well 
as many of our neighbors have from time to time during 
the past year heard stories about and actually have 
seen dead deer in certain areas of our State. This evi- 
dence of mortality together with a natural hysteria is 
bound to result in an exaggeration of a s tuation that 
cannot be denied to be serious. 

To give you an idea of the situation, our Dr. Apgar 
investigated reports of the apparent heavy loss of life in 
the north-central part of the State. He found that there 
is a heavy deer population in that section and that due 
to the fact that the winter forage had been reduced.-in 
some sections to an almost negative quantity the animals 
have died of starvation, the younger and weaker ones 
going first. Some of these deer of course represented a 
normal death rate; however, the total was far too high 
for normal conditions and a reduction of the herd in these 
sections was advised. It is to be expected that when an 
animal’s food is not of sufficient quantity and not of the 
right quality other agencies may be influential in killing 
them such as bacterial diseases and parasitic infestations. 

No evidences of bacterial diseases have been found that 
should cause concern for the deer herd; however, the 
nose fly is being made the subject of a special investiga- 
tion by Dr. Norman H. Stewart and his colleagues of 
Bucknell University at Lewisburg. Dr. Stewart reports 
definite progress in his studies and feels sure that it is 
not only a matter of time for h'm to pin down the pos- 
sible danger of the nose fly to the deer. A further de- 
velopment of this study will be to evolve means by which 
the nose fly can be controlled if possible. 


THE FLUSHING BAR 


More farmers are using some type of flushing bar or 
other device for protecting nesting game birds from 
the mower’s knives. This fact is evidenced by the great 
number of requests for descriptive material on the sub- 
ject which have been reaching our offices lately. 

We have several good illustrations of the flushing bar 
and will be glad to send them to all who are interested. 
These devices can easily be constructed from odds and 
ends of lumber and iron materials lying around the 
wagon shed and there isn’t a farmer who lacks the me- 
chanical ability to hook one up. 

The time he takes to do this will compensate him in 
the lives of the game birds he protects and in the saving 
of thousands of dollars through their insect-destroying 
propensities. 


LET YOUR FENCE ROWS GROW UP 


During the war, when everyone was trying to grab 
the almighty dollar, the farmer tried to increase his 
output by tilling every piece of available soil to the end 
that fence rows were denuded of their weeds and briar 
patches and game and song birds had to seek new homes. 
It is a question whether the few extra bushels of wheat 
he raised really did net him the profit he thought it did, 
for in destroying the cover and food of the song and 
game birds he drove away the very friends he needed to 
control the enemies of his crops. 

Even today farmers persist in clearing their fence 
rows, and in some of the southeastern counties, particu- 
larly, landowners vie with each other in making their 
lands as attractive as possible. Fence rows are not only 
meticulously cleared, but whitewashed, and while we must 
admit such a network of dividing areas against a 
picturesque background of hills and dales produces 
aesthetically a most pleasing effect to the eye, it doesn’t 
mean a thing economically. A bob-white or ringneck 
has just about as much chance of escaping from winged 
or four-footed predators along fence rows like these as 
they would in a plowed field. And so farmers take heed. 
Do not drive away valuable allies by unthinkingly de- 
stroying their homes and food supply. If you do you 
will be the loser in the end. 


ERNEST E. HARWOOD, 
Executive Secretary 
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Photo Courtesy Williamsport Grit. 


Young Cottontail Rabbits Being Reared at Loyalsock State Game Farm, Where an 
Attempt is Being Made to Breed Them in Captivity on a Large Scale 
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Panorama of Rabbit Rearing Pens 


TRAINING SCHOOL UNDER WAY 


The Game Commission Training School 
which opened on June 9 will continue for 
five weeks during which the entire field per- 
sonnel of the department will undergo 
special training in various subjects perti- 
nent to their work. 

The Training School has done much to 
increase the efficiency and morale of the 
force and its continuance’ will eventually 
mean the moulding of one of the finest law 
enforcement units in the country. 


DIVISION MEETINGS 
Division meetings of all Game Protectors 
were held during the past few weeks in or- 
der to instruct these officers relative to their 
summer activity. Director of Protection John 
B. Ross attended all meetings. 


Lloyd L. Risser, Elizabethtown, took one 
shot at a flock of crows feeding near an 
old building and after the smoke cleared 
he had killed eighteen. 
















IN MEMORIAM 


It is with deep regret that we re- 
port the death of one of our former 
officers, Jeremiah S. Reinert, of Lans- 
dale, who for 15 years served as 
Game Protector for Montgomery 
County. 








SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS 
DURING THE MONTH OF 
APRIL, 1935 


‘Wild 














Gray Gos- 

County Cats Foxes Weasels hawks Amount 
OS ee 0 4 5 0 $21.00 
Allegheny .... 0 1 30 0 34.00 
Armstrong ... 0 4 32 0 48.00 
eee 0 0 2 0 2.00 
Bedford ...... 0 13 28 0 80.00 
DONS: Sikxiewes 0 6 34 0 58.00 
Sere 0 11 34 0 78.00 
Bradford ..... 0 14 59 2 125.00 
Ee 0 7 43 0 71.00 
DGReP - knacicse 0 1 13 0 17.00 
Cambria ..... 0 88 134 0 286.00 
Cameron ..65% 0 13 10 0 62.00 
ee 0 6 21 1 50.00 
Cente 066. .% 4 18 61 0 193.00 
Chester ...... 0 0 12 0. 12.00 
cere 0 0 26 0 26.00 
Clearfield .... 0 20 79 0 159.00 
eer 1 33 10 0 157.00 
Columbia... 0 9 40 0 76.00 
Crawford .... 0 0 35 0 35.00 
Cumberland .. 0 1 16 0 20.00 
Dauphin ..... 0 5 37 0 57.00 
Delaware .... 0 0 1 0 1.00 
_ See 0 5 46 3 81.00 
eee 0 0 35 0 35.00 
Fayette ...... 0 10 44 0 84.00 
i... Sere 0 0 14 0 14.00 
Franklin ..... 1 11 20 0 79.00 
Pee 0 2 11 0 19.00 
Greene ....... 0 5 10 0 30.00 
Huntingdon .. 0 8 28 0 60.00 
rer 0 10 41 0 81.00 
Jefferson ..... 0 2 33 0 41.00 
Jumiatea ...65: 0 | 16 0 20.00 
Lackawanna .. 3 14 10 0 111.00 
Lancaster .... 0 0 28 0 28.00 
Lawrence .... 0 0 23 0 23.00 
Lebanon ..... 0 0 11 0 11.00 
Lehigh ...... 0 0 9 0 9.00 
Luserne ...... 1 23 70 1 182.00 
Lycoming .... 3 28 40 0 197.00 
McKean ..... 0 4 118 0 134.00 
Mercer ...... 0 0 13 0 13.00 
ae 0 4 2: 0 39.00 
Monroe ...... 1 3 26 0 53.00 
Montgomery .. 0 6 41 0 65.00 
Montour ..... 0 1 4 0 8.00 
Northampton . 0 1 15 0 19.00 
Northumberland 0 3 26 0 38.00 
oo rm 0 9 12 0 48.00 
Philadelphia . 0 1 17 0 21.00 
eee 0 15 17 1 82.00 
So ere 2 1 25 0 59.00 
Schuylkill ... 0 8 48 0 80.00 
Snyder ....... 0 0 2 0 2.00 
Somerset ..... 0 12 84 0 132.00 
Sullivan ..... 0 12 58 6 136.00 
Susquehanna . 0 12 18 0 66.00 
eee 0 4 30 1 51.00 
Le ee ae 0 9 13 0 49.00 
Venango ..... 0 3 29 0 41.00 
Warren ...... 0 0 52 2 62.00 
Washington 0 8 11 0 43.00 
Wayne ... 0 18 11 0 83.00 
Westmoreland 0 8 96 0 128.00 
Wyoming .... 0 4 20 0 36.00 
BONE? Sse eed 0 1 19 0 23.00 

weteis .... 470 2,079 17 $4,284.00 

Total number of claims for the month, 1,296 





PROSECUTIONS 
During April officers of the Game 
Commission prosecuted 113 cases in- 
cluding bounty frauds, illegal deer, 
dogs chasing game in close season, 
and hunting without license. 











pO NOT DISTURB THE YOUNG 
OF WILD CREATURES 


G. C. C. workers, fishermen, campers, tour- 
ists and other individuals who have occasion 
to go into the fields and woodlands at this 
time of the year, are asked not to disturb 
the nests or the young of wild creatures. 
Every year the Game Commission is forced 
to issue a warning of this kind, especially 
to persons who, either because of misplaced 
sympathy or sentimentality, are inclined to 
pick up and take home the young of any 
creatures they may find. This is especially 
true of fawn deer. As one approaches the 
spot where a fawn may be concealed and 
watched over by its mother, the doe will 
disappear quietly into the brush and wait 
until the danger is past, after which it will 
circle back and once more take up the duties 
of guarding its offspring. 

Therefore, if you find a baby deer when 
afield do not get the idea that it is “lost.” 
99 chances out of 100 the doe sensed your 
approach long before you reached the vic- 
inity, and fled to some observation post in 
the distance where she could see everything 
that was taking place. 

The activities of the C. C. C. camps at 
this particular time of the year are likely 


to reveal many young fawns, and through: 


the cooperation of the Department of For- 
ests and Waters the officers and men on 
these projects are being cautioned not to 
molest the animals. 


There are instances, of course, where the 
parent deer has been killed either by dogs 
or other causes, and when such a condition 
is definitely known the Game Commission 
will welcome any effort on the part of the 
individual who finds the young to take care 


of them until he has a chance to notify a 
game protector. 


This warning does not apply only to fawns 


but to young rabbits and to the nests and 
young of 


grouse, ringneck pheasants and 
quail. 
If you come across nesting game birds 


do not approach too closely. If your path 
leads you in that direction it would be far 
better to back-track and then go around the 
area, leaving enough distance between you 
and the bird so that she will not become 
frightened. 


NEW QUARTERS 


The entire drafting room of the Game 
Commission which was formerly located on 
the third floor of one of the temporary 
buildings of the State Capitol, has been 
moved to the fourth floor of the Odd Fel- 
lows Building, Third and Forster Sts. 


KILLS LOON—EATS IT 


A chap from North Vandergrift was prose- 
cuted recently for killing a Loon. Although 
not generally considered edible, the family 
had cooked and eaten it when the Game 
Protector arrived. 


Bear cubs being reared at 
Loyalsock State Game Farm. 
A number of these little fellows 
were deserted by their mothers 
because of C. C. C. activities. 
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BOARD AGREES TO BUY ADDI- 
TIONAL GAME LANDS 


HE Board at recent meetings approved 

the purchase of twenty-eight tracts of 
land totalling 15,379.6 acres, conveyance 
being subject to the owners of the respec- 
tive tracts being able to furnish merchant- 
able title. These tracts will become State 
Game Lands when and if finally purchased. 
Titles will be examined and boundary lines 
surveyed just as rapidly as it can be done. 
The tracts approved for purchase are: 


Bedford County 

From the Estate of W. J. Van Horn, in 
Monroe and Southampton Townships, 2700 
acres of exceptionally good game territory, 
of which approximately 600 acres had been 
farmed. The remainder of this acreage is 
wooded. 


Bradford County 

Five connecting tracts, mostly farms, in 
South Creek and Springfield ‘Townships 
from E. Horton Berry, 80 acres; Mrs. Annie 
P. Holeombe, 240 acres; R. R. and Lillian 
Harkness, 83 acres; S. H. Lewis, 96 acres; 
Fred Dewaters, 260 acres. 


Cambria County 

From the Commissioners of Cambria 
County, for delinquent taxes and costs, 866 
acres of woodland, in Read Township. 


Centre County 

From the Philipsburg Coal and Land 
Company, 2084 acres adjoining State Game 
Lands No. 338, in Rush Township. 
Columbia County 

From Dr. R. W. Miller, 300 acres in Cata- 
wissa Township, adjoining State Game 
Lands No. 58. 
Crawford County 

Five tracts in Randolph Township, ad- 
joining State Game Lands No. 69, from: 
Sylva Lupher, 53 acres; Flossie and Paul 
K. Grove, 37.5 acres; Della M. Sanderson 


and Ermine S. Magott, 77 acres; Grant and 
Grace Harvey, 88 acres; County Commis- 
sioners, 50 acres. 
Crawford County 

Two connecting tracts of woodland in 
Steuben and Troy Townships from A. L. 
Caflisch Lumber Company, 750 acres; Estate 
of Ariana S. Kennedy, 169.9 acres. 
Juniata and Perry Counties 

In Saville, Tuscarora and Spruce Hill 
Townships, in good turkey territory and 
adjoining State Game Lands No. 88, from 
Howard Scholl and others, 66.5 acres of 
woodland; C. M. Simonton, 200 acres; and 
R. C. MeNitt, 800 acres. 
Luzerne County 

From Mrs. Lily Lewis Kilner, 3,473.7 
acres of woodland in Bear Creek Township. 
Pike County 

From Mrs. Elizabeth Roche, 1,841 acres 
of woodland in Shohola Township. 
Somerset County 

In Lower Turkeyfoot Township, connect- 
ing with a large body of land previously 
accepted for purchase by the Game Com- 
mission but not yet conveyed, from H. R. 
and Ella Moon, 200 acres of woodland; 
County Commissioners, 150 acres; J. B. 
Davis and Sons, 86 acres; Lucy Steyer, a 
farm of 83 acres. 
Venango County 

In Plum and Oakland Townships from 
the Hammermill Paper Company, 265 acres 
of woodland and old farms, connecting with 
a fairly large body of lands previously con- 
tracted for purchase in that section. 
Wyoming County 

In Forkston Township, adjoining State 
Game Lands No. 57, from Tunkhannock Rod 
and Gun Club, 40 acres, mostly cleared 
land: Jesse White and wife, 240 acres of 


woodland. 
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Which Causes the Most Accidents, 
Rifle or Shotgun? 


By MAJ. NICHOLAS BIDDLE 


HE comparative summary of Rifle vs. one questions the fact that a bullet pro- rifles. If you will glance, however, at the 
Shotgun accidents in Pennsylvania, ap-  pelled from an ordinary cartridge travels fatal and non-fatal accidents listed under 


pearing in this issue of the GaME NEws, 
re-opens that perennial controversy as_ to 
whether the rifle or shotgun is the more 
dangerous weapon in the hunting field. 

In certain states, the rifle is outlawed 
for deer hunting and the use of single ball 
eartridges is prohibited in shotguns as a 
protection to human life rather than to 


a far greater distance than the load from 
even a super-speed shell, but statistics prove 
that the percentage of fatal accidents caused 
by the shotgun is greater than those caused 
by the rifle. 

As there are many more shotguns carried 
in the field each season than rifles, it is to 
be expected that the total number of both 


the separate headings of Rifle and Shotgun 
in the comparative summary, you will note 
that in the ten years from 1924 to 1934, 
each year the percentage of fatal accidents 
in comparison with the total number of 
accidents for the rifle is lower than the 
similar comparison for the shotgun. 

The “proof of the pudding is in the eat- 


ing” and the figures conclusively prove that 
the shotgun is the more fatal weapon. 


fatal and non-fatal accidents caused by 
shotguns will exceed the number caused by 


game, the theory being that a load of shot 
is less dangerous than a single bullet. No 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY RIFLE VERSUS SHOTGUN 
ee A AE ROE SS EW a 














Total Hunting 
gorge lg Rifle Shotgun 
<1.) Shotguns Rifle Shotgun Fatal Non-Fatal Fatal Non-Fateal 
Licenses 
Season Issued NO. a No. | % Noe % Roe % | Noe % Noe| & No. 4 
1924 501,572 178 100% | 42 | 234 136 | 77% | 20 | 11%]. 22 | 12 | 31 | 18% | 105 | 59% 
1925 521,855 276 100% 55 | 20% 221 | 80% 20 7% | 35 | 13% 31 | 11% | 190 69% 
1926 520,574 237 100% | 38 | 14% 199 | s6% | 11 44} 27 | 11% | 34 | 14% / 165 | 71% 
1927 501,622 338 100% | 49 | 15% 289 | 85% | 17 5% | SB | Of | 46 | 14% | 243 | 72d 
1928 437,727 279 100% | 43 | 15% 236 | 85% 7 34 | 36 | 15% | 357 | 13% | 199 | 714 
1929 505,103 325 100% 58 | 26% 267 | 74% 14 4% | 44 | 14% | 40 | 12% | 227 70% 
1930 530,390 347 100% 71 | 20% 276 | 80% 15 4% | 56 | 16% 45 | 12% | 233 68% 
1931 572,779 534 100% | 158 | 30% 376 | YOR || 47 9% {111 | 21% | 59 | 11% | 317 | 59% 
1932 537,451 329 100% | 59 | 18% 270 | 62% | 21 6% | 38 | 12% | 33 | 10% | 237 | 72% 
1933 524,337 283 100% | 36 | 13% 247 | 87% 6 2% | 30 | 10¢ | 26 | 10% | 222 78% 
1934 568,113 282 100% | 35 | 12% 247 | 88% 7 3% | 28 | 9% | 21 8% | 226 80% 
























































#* Incomplete as of December 31, 1934. 
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Commission’s Fortieth Anniversary 
ORTY years ago on June 25, the first the pioneer work begun—so was laid the splendid spirit of cooperation which has 


existed throughout the years. 





3oard of Game Commissioners was cre- 
ated. That body of men, then numbering six, 
was faced with the gigantic task of bringing 
wildlife back to a land virtually destitute of 
game. It was a tremendous task—a task to 
be accomplished only with enthusiasm born 
of the highest sort of altruism and the most 
intense devotion to a cause. And so was 


foundation upon which our enviable reputa- 
tion as the leading game state in the Union 
now stands. 

Whether we continue to stay at the top 
rests not only with the Board of Game Com- 
missioners and its employees, but with every 


sportsman in the Commonwealth. All must 
work together. There must ever be that 


With these thoughts in mind, and with a 
remembrance of those who have gone be- 
fore, let us look upon the future, pledging 
ourselves anew to a cause which is worthy 
of every sacrifice we may make. Let us 
save for posterity that which has been OUR 
great privilege to enjoy._-THE EDImToR, 
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Deer Shooting or Deer Killing? 


By LEWIS M. WHITECOTTON 


WO kinds of hunters go into Pennsyl- 

vania’s forests each year after deer— 
the majority, who make no preparations 
whatever, and who consistently miss reason- 
able shots time after time and wonder why, 
and the minority who have prepared them- 
selves and whose trophies hanging from the 
walls in their dens at home is evidence of 
their success. 

The majority blame their misfortune on 
poor luck, and attribute the success of the 
minority to good luck—in other words they 
get all the “breaks.” What a misconcep- 
tion! 

The man who kills a deer consistently 
year after year is lucky just this far—he 
had to see a legal deer at which to shoot 
and be good enough with the weapon he 
used to bag it. 

On the other hand there are a great many 
hunters who miss reasonable shots at legal 
deer year after year who consider them- 
selves unlucky. The question which now 
arises is just how far does Lady Luck travel 
with these two groups of hunters? 


It would appear that they are both lucky 
up to the point where shooting begins. Of 
course many deer are killed with lucky 
shots, especially when killed on the run. 

Right here there is a whole lot of room 
for discussion. Why does one group kill 
deer with the same degree of consistency 
with which the other group misses? 

It’s as idiotic and senseless for a man to 
take a firearm and ammunition about which 
he knows little or nothing into the woods 
and expect success as it would be to place 
a man in an automobile who knows noth- 
ing about the operation of a motor vehicle 
except what he has seen, and expect to 
derive the same degree of success as the 
man who is an accomplished driver. The 
only conclusion at which we can arrive 
about the man who kills his deer year after 
year is that he knows his weapon and 
ammunition that he uses in it. Hence we 
must assume that his success comes from 
knowledge. 

Every year the deer camps of Pennsyl- 
vania are full of men who have never fired 
their weapons since they were purchased 


except at game which they have consist- 
ently missed. Is it any wonder they con- 
sider themselves unlucky! Fortunately 


there is a solution and a remedy for much 
of this misfortune. The remedy is a little 
time spent in acquainting themselves with 
the weapon they happen to own or expect 
to acquire plus knowledge of proper am- 
munition to use in hunting deer. 

A few years ago I met a man in the woods 
carrying a Griffin & Howe converted Spring- 
field, calibre .30-'06 with which he had 
hunted deer for three years without success. 
It was a beautiful weapon and after admir- 
ing it I inquired as to how it shot. His 
answer was typical. “It ought to shoot all 
right, I paid $180 for it.’ He admitted that 
he had never fired the gun except at game 
which he had consistently missed and. knew 


nothing more about it. The rifle cost 
enough to shoot straight in his opinion. We 
determined immediately to find out just 
where this rifle was placing its bullets. At 
one hundred yards the rifle grouped its 
bullets eighteen inches high and _ twenty 
inches to the right. 


The result of firing the rifle indicated 
that the sights were out of alignment when 
purchased as he had never checked their 
setting. It would be well to state right 
here that factories never adjust the sights 
on rifles before leavi:g the factory. The 
sights are put on in a position that is only 
approximately correct. The real adjustment 
is left to the purchaser. 


It is obvious why this man had never 
killed a deer. Instead of being unlucky 
in his misses it would have been purely 
accidental had he hit any deer at which 
he shot. He admitted having missed stand- 
ing shots at ridiculously close ranges. We 


adjusted the sights to shoot center at one 





REAR SIGHT 








hundred yards. The rifle was then given 
him for trial shots. The rifle in his hands 
shot eight inches high which was due to his 
taking a rather coarse front sight. The 
sights were dropped to shoot three inches 
below center at one hundred yards, because 
it is a well known fact that any but a care- 
ful shot will see more front sight while 
shooting at game than he would while shoot- 
ing at some inanimate object or paper tar- 
get. The owner of this rifle was much 
elated to kill his first deer with one shot 
at one hundred and twenty-five yards on the 
following morning. He made the vow that 
from this time on he would target his rifle 
before deer season with the ammunition he 
expected to use rather than curse his luck 
for misses which were strictly his own fault 
due to ignorance regarding his sight setting. 


In visiting eighteen deer camps during the 
fall of 1929 and examining the carcasses of 
forty-seven deer one peculiarity was out- 
standing. Twenty-seven deer bore from one 
to three bullet marks along the ridge of the 
spine that did little more than clip the hair 
along the top of the back. Why? There 
are two reasons. The first—a great many 
men will carefully aim a rifle so that the 





bullets will strike center at a given range, 
but in the excitement of shooting at game 
will see more front sight resulting in their 
shots striking a few to fifteen inches high. 
Second—they don’t know what the point of 
impact of their rifle is over a given range 
and never took the trouble to find out. 
Some no doubt were due to snap shooting at 
running deer. 

A few days after the close of last deer 
season a man who has hunted deer for the 
past fifteen years, and who has yet to kill 
his first deer, bemoaned his luck because he 
missed a standing shot at a ten point buck 
at seventy-five yards when he had a secure 
rest on the top of a convenient fence post. 
The following facts developed from a few 
questions. First—that he was using a Smith 
and Wesson shotgun (and there jist ain’t 
no sich animal—it was a double barreled 
shotgun of a good make) and that he was 
shooting pumpkin balls. Now any man who 
has tried to shoot a group of several shots 
with pumpkin balls at seventy-five yards 
with the average shotgun will readily un- 
derstand why this man missed his deer. So 
would this man had he made such a test 
before entering the woods. A group made 
by pumpkin balls at seventy-five yards by 
the average shotgun will be large enough to 
miss a deer more often than registering a 
hit. Therefore instead of bemoaning his 
luck he should have realized before he fired 
the shots that his chances of hitting the 
deer were hardly fifty-fifty in the first place. 


There are many men who hunt deer each 
year who are excellent game shots in the 
woods but who do not make a very good 
showing when shooting at a paper target. 
In the first place most of their shooting 
has been of a practical nature and they 
have confidence in their weapons because 
they know where it shoots and precisely 
where to hold on whatever they happen to 
be shooting at. Nevertheless their success 
in shooting game is due to knowledge and 
confidence from practice. It is not this type 
of hunter to whom this article is written. 
These men know what their firearms will 
do, what they intend to do with them, and 
demonstrate to all and sundry from year 
to year that they can do it. 

If the men who hunt deer year after year 
and who miss shots consistently under rea- 
sonable conditions will take the trouble to 
find out precisely the point of impact of 
their bullets at given ranges it is reason- 
able to assume that many misses will be 
changed into kills. 

The average sporting rifle is equipped with 
a rear sight adjustable to elevation. How- 
ever there is no convenient adjustment for 
lateral dispersion. In this case the front 
sight must be moved either right to left 
or from left to right to center shot groups. 
In moving the front sight to change the shot 
group it must be remembered that the front 
sight must be moved in a direction oppo- 
site that from which the group is to be 


(Continued on Page 16) 











Game Protector John M. Hav- 

erstick, Lancaster County, in 

Charge of Planting Program on 
State Game Lands No. 52. 
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Members of Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, Lancaster County, Sowing Grain on 
State Game Lands No. 52 


Attracting Wildlife 


By JAMES N. MORTON 


(Many sportsmen’s organizations are desirous of doing something to better conditions for wildlife but do not 
know what to do. The purpose of this article is to point out ways of improving food and cover and to en- 


courage all sportsmen to assist in this. 


ploy a man to assist in this work.) 


HE farmer knows that to raise crops he 

must save some seed for planting the 
next year and that he must carefully care 
for the young plants that the seeds produce. 
In this way only can he hope to harvest 
crops each year. The forester or timber- 
land manager knows that to harvest a crop 
of trees he must carefully protect the young 
shoots that spring up when the older trees 
are cut, that he must leave seed trees of 
certain species or he must supplement the 
natural growth which springs up with seed- 
lings artificially raised and transplanted. 
The same technique applies to game crops. 
It is certainly not possible to harvest the 
game crop each year and forget about the 


seed stock and the young produced by it 
until the time for the next harvest. It is 
obviously impossible for the Game Com- 
mission to adequately care for the crop. 


This means that all sportsmen must assist 
in raising their crop if they hope for a 
bountiful harvest. Boy Scouts, bird and 
nature lovers also have a particular inter- 
est in this connection and can render val- 
uable assistance. .Improvement in condi- 
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State Game Lands No. 52, North of Churchtown, Showing 


tions for wildlife in most cases improves the 
environment for song and _  insectiverous 
birds. Naturally we are all interested in 
them. 

In these days of intensive development, 
clean farming practices, good roads, automo- 
biles, more leisure time, and an ever increas- 


ing number of hunters, game must have 
some attention during the entire year. We 
cannot let it shift for itself. This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to food and 


cover, which in many sections is a serious 
problem. 

Sportsmen’s organizations have always re- 
sponded nobly in Pennsylvania to every 
emergency. An emergency now exists which 
challenges them beyond any which has ex- 
isted during recent years. To meet this, 
each organization should appoint a game 
food and cover committee or at least a sub- 
committee of the Game Committee to act on 
this important matter. The situation in 
the small game section is the most serious 
but the committee will also find plenty to 
do in helping direct work to the interest of 


Planting and Seeding Was Done 


In this connection the Board recently created a position and will em- 


wildlife in connection with C. C. C. Camp 
activities in the large game areas. 

There has not been a great deal of work 
done in the way of improving the game en- 
vironment, consequently we do not know 
much about it. I will attempt, however, to 
enumerate certain things which either have 
proven successful here or elsewhere or which 
promises to be a successful procedure. 

In the first place I want it understood that 
I do not discourage the artificial winter 
feeding program carried on by sportsmen. 
The supplying of feed artificially during 
winter is very helpful but it is not nearly 
as desirable as an adequate supply of nat- 
ural food which is more relished by game 
and which in the long run is cheaper than 
artificial feeding. 

Let us first take up the question of the 
planting of trees, shrubs and vines produc- 
ing nuts, fruits and berries which furnish 
food and which also produce the necessary 
cover for game. There are a great va- 
riety of shrubs and trees which produce 
game food. Quite a number of these 
were listed in Bulletin No. 11 of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission. Among the 





Type of Area on Which 


trees the most important are the nut bear- 
ers such as walnut, hickory nut, butternut, 
hazelnut, oak and beech. The mulberry, 
either common or Russian, is very valuable 
for summer food for game birds as well as 
song and insectiverous birds. Black gum 
produces berries relished by wild turkeys. 
Fruit bearing trees such as apple, crabapple, 
wild cherry, paw paw, hackberry, ete., are 
very valuable. Other trees such as sassa- 
fras, cucumber, hornbeam and birch fur- 
nish food. For cover the trees most use- 
ful are the various conifers such as spruce, 
pine, and hemlock. Among the shrubs and 
vines producing food are the dogwood, holly, 
barberry, snowberry, witch hazel, sumac, 
hawthorn, wild rose, mountain ash, vibur- 
num, wild grape, greenbrier, oSage orange, 
buffaloberry, bush honeysuckle, Russian 
olive, Siberian pea tree, bittersweet, black- 


berry, huckleberry, elder, raspberry, dew 
berry, Japanese barberry, etc. 
If each sportsmen’s organization would 


put on a campaign calling for the planting of 
food producing species in sections where 
deer will not destroy all of them much good 
will result. The thorny shrubs such as haw- 
thorn, osage orange, barberry, and the wild 
rose probably will not be disturbed by the 
deer and would be best to plant where deer 
are quite numerous. The fall or spring is 
the best time for planting. The planting 
could be done either in October and Novem- 
ber or from about March 15th to May 15th. 
Practically all the shrubs, as well as the 
trees, require sunlight. Consequently the 
planting must be made where they receive 
light. Food producing plants should be set 
close to cover or some cover plants set out 
in connection with the food producers. A 
very good plan is to plant a clump of 25 or 
50 evergreens and nearby a clump of mixed 
shrubs. If these in turn are located near 
a food patch of grain, game is almost cer- 
tain to be found there. The planting can be 
made on State owned land or lands upon 
which permission to hunt can be obtained. 
Farmers, no doubt, in many instances will 
readily give permission to hunt in return 
for the planting of trees and shrubs on their 
land. These trees increase the value of the 
land and most of the shrubs are very orna- 
mental and attract song and insectiverous 
birds as well as game. The value of in- 
sectiverous birds to the farmer cannot very 
well be estimated in dollars and cents but 
undoubtedly it is enormous. 


The planting of food patches and strips 
is another very essential program for pro- 
viding wildlife with food during the sum- 
mer and fall. Several organizations have 
taken this matter up during the past sum- 
mer. It is sincerely hoped that more will 
make arrangements now for an extensive 
program to be carried out as soon as pos- 
sible. 


There are a great many grains, grasses, 
weeds, etc. which furnish food for game. 
Nearly everyone is familiar with many of 
the kinds found quite commonly growing 
on farms. In addition to the commoner 
plants there are other plants which pro- 
duce particularly desirable seed for game, 
song and insectiverous birds. 


The Department of Conservation in Mich- 
igan, as a result of experiments, found a 
wildlife mixture which has proven very sat- 
isfactory for southern Michigan. This con- 
sists of a mixture of 15 grains, including 
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Planting Pine Trees. 


A Large Number of Sportsmen Turned Out for 


the Occasion 


Sudan grass, buckwheat, sorghum, cowpeas, 
flax, millets, hemp, corn, proso, soy beans, 
feterita and sunflowers. This is planted 
in May or early June, at the rate of about 
20 Ibs. to the acre. It may be broadcast 
on the previously prepared seed bed and 
harrowed in. This should be planted in long 
narrow strips close to cover. It appears 
to be an excellent combination for planting 
in Pennsylvania. The cost of seed is very 
reasonable. This should be particularly 
good in ringnecked pheasant or quail ter- 
ritory. A cooperative arrangement between 
sportsmen and farmers could be worked out 
in many sections whereby patches can be 
planted to this material. Information as to 
where seed may be obtained will be fur- 
nished on request. 

The Department of Conservation in Min- 
nesota has put on a campaign of planting 
of Black Amber Cane or Minnesota Sorg- 
hum, which is a native plant of the State. 
It is of the same family as Kaffir corn but 
more hardy. This material is drilled in with 
a corn planter, planted about the same time 
and cultivated in the same manner as corn. 
It is planted 20 lbs. to the acre and under 
normal crop conditions will produce sixty 
bushels of seed. It grows from seven to nine 
feet tall and has a high fodder value for 
livestock. In Minnesota the farmers are 
furnished the seed and they arrange to 
raise the material as their own. All that 
is requested is that they leave the shocks 
in the fields until the snow leaves the 
ground, when they can use it up as fodder. 





All during the winter, therefore, this val- 
uable food is available for game _ birds. 
Sportsmen in Pennsylvania could no doubt 
make similar arrangements with farmers in 
this state. 

Willie Craig of Trevilians, Virginia, the 
well known dog trainer, purchased 3,000 
acres of land in Virginia a few years ago for 
the purpose of training his dogs. At that 
time the quail was practically gone on this 
area, due to lack of food and cover and be- 
cause of predators. By intelligent attention 
to the requirements of the quail Mr. Craig 
has been able to bring them back. He en- 
courages cover such as thickets of briars 
and vine tangles. Adjacent to these areas 
and wooded sections, strips are plowed and 
planted to various grains. For fall, winter 
and spring food a mixture of cowpeas and 
beans is used. Other patches are planted 
to Octotan beans, Kaffir corn, maize, millet, 
buckwheat and sorghum, with a sprinkling 
of field corn. This material is planted by 
hand, about 2 pecks to the acre. Planting 
by hand distributes the seed more evenly 
than by using a drill or seeder, as the small 
seeds, when mixed with the larger ones, have 
a tendency to work to the bottom of the 
drill and sow them too thick. These seeds 
are planted about the middle of May. From 
the middle of May to the middle of June 
should be satisfactory for Pennsylvania 
climate. Mr. Craig finds that by sowing the 


seed thin it matures good strong plants and 
makes more seed than if planted thickly. 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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David Mohler, landscape gardener, supervised the various working crews, 
and his superior knowledge in this field expedited the work considerably. 














66 HIRTY-FOUR thousand dollars and 

the two foxes are yours.” “Sold” 
came the reply and the record fox deal was 
completed. 

The payment of such a sum for two live 
foxes seems incredible, but so also do many 
other facts relative to our common foxes 
and it is, therefore, felt that a few words 
about these animals may be of interest. 

Included in the fauna of Pennsylvania 
are two foxes, the red fox and the grey fox. 
These two animals are not so closely re- 
lated as commonly believed. Both are 
members of the family Canidae, which in- 
cludes all the known species of dogs, wolves 
and foxes, but they represent two different 
groups, or genera, of animals each of which 
contains a number of similar 
species. 

Of the two foxes just mentioned, the red 
fox is probably the better known. The 
scientific name of this animal is Vulpes 
fulva which indicates that the animal is a 
member of the genus Vulpes, from the La- 
tin meaning fox, and that it belongs to the 
species fulva. The genus Vulpes includes a 
number of the smaller dog-like mammals 
with long, soft fur; long, sharp muzzles; 
large ears, linear eye pupils, and bushy tails 
more than half the length of the body. The 
specific name fulva is from the Latin mean- 
ing yellow and is used because it 
less accurately 
tion. 

The red fox averages between 38 and 42 
inches in length, of which approximately 14 
inches is tail. The males are usually slightly 
larger than the females and_ individual 
specimens weigh from eight to twenty 
pounds, the average being something under 
twelve pounds. 

The general color of the red fox renders 
its identity unmistakable. The body is a 
golden red; the belly, grey; the large ears 
and feet, black; and the long, bushy tail, 
colored like the body, is plainly tipped with 
white. 

For range, the red fox prefers areas of 
timberland interspersed with farms rather 
than vast expanses of unbroken wilderness. 
Thus, the advance of civilization has led to 
an increase both in the numbers of the fox 
population and in the extent of its range. 

Northern Pennsylvania was apparently 
the southern extent of the original range of 
the American red fox, but the fact that the 
red fox is now common to all parts of Penn- 
sylvania as well as to many Southern States 
gives rise to the belief that the red fox 


types, or 


more or 


describes the fox in ques- 


FOXES 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 


found in Pennsylvania today is probably the 
result of a cross between the original Ameri- 
ean red fox and the closely-related English 
red fox which has in numbers been brought 
to the eastern United States by fox-hunting 
enthusiasts. Whether or not this is actually 
the fact of the case, zoologists have so far 


been unable to definitely determine, but 
some of the early records of Pennsylvania 
contain interesting notes on the subject. 

On Peter Kalm, who wrote of travel 
throughout the eastern states during the 
early Colonial Period, that about the 
middle of the eighteenth century red foxes 
were very scarce in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania and that they were the same as the 
foxes found in Fngland. We, of course, shall 
never know upon what basis Mr. Kalm made 


says 


his identifications, but other notes and 
facts support his statements. Foxes had 
been brought to America before the period 
in question for fox hunting purposes and 


the American Indians are quoted on saying 
that in the eastern United States the red 
entirely unknown until after the 
advent of the white settlers. 

An exceedingly interesting record of the 
red fox in Pennsylvania is found in Dough- 
tre Cabinet of Natural History written in 
part of the nineteenth century. 
“he writer of this book states that as a boy 
present at the first recorded death 
of a red fox in Perry County, Pennsylvania 
in 1°87. Many persons are said to have 
Cosely examined this animal during a period 
or devs immediately following its death, but 
identify the creature. Finally, 
en o'd resident of New Jersey saw the fox. 
He immediately pronounced it an English 
red fox and went on to say that the red fox 
had heen imported into New York State by 
one of the early English 
cording to his story, the foxes in question 
had for sporting purposes been turned out 
on what is now Long Island, but after some 
vears the animals crossed to the mainland 


fox was 


the early 


he was 


pone eould 


governors. <Ac- 


ever the frozen sound and eventually spread, 


throughout the northeastern states. 

Regardless of ancestry, the red fox is one 
Com- 
mon to the state as a whole, this interesting 
mommal is rarely if ever seen by the vast 
majority of people and only by a relative 
few is it thought of as anything other than 
the subject of fable or an article of fashion- 
able clothing. 

In the foxes is found an excellent example 


of Pennsylvania’s best-known animals. 


of the highly developed structure, instinct 
and intelligence common to certain of our 


more familiar animals. Structurally the fox 
far surpasses man in many respects. The 
eye-sight, audition and muscular ability of 
this animal cannot be approached by that 
of man. Even in casual observation the high 
specialization common to the fox is readily 
discernible. The sharp eyes, the large, erect 
ears and the relatively long legs unmistak- 
ably mark the fox as an animal of scute 
vision, keen hearing and exceptional agility. 

Even the large, bushy tail has a highly 
specialized function. It is the habit of the 
red fox to sleep in the open even during the 
severest days of winter. Were it not for 
the fox’s tail, its bare nose and footpads 
would undoubtedly freeze as the animal lay 
down to sleep during periods of extreme 
cold. The fact is, however, that as a fox lies 
down to sleep, it very carefully curls up in 
such a way that its nose and feet are by its 
tail completely surrounded and are thus pro- 
tected from the elements. This specializa- 
tion is so highly developed that the tail of 
the foxes varies according to the climatic 
conditions of their home range, those indi- 
viduals living farthest to the North having 
the bushiest tails. 

The instinct and intelligence of the fox is 
known to most persons through the ever 
eommon usage of such words and phrases 
as foxy, sly as a fox, and others. Hunting 
tales teem with references to the fox’s ability 
to outwit a pack of hounds and the animal’s 
cunning is only too well-known to the trap- 


per. Books, newspapers and other litera- 
ture contain various references to certain 
feats of the fox which would lead us to 
believe that this animal possesses a power 


of reasoning surpassed only by that of man. 
In the following paragraphs is found a brief 
resume of certain of these reports. The 
basis of these is apparently sound, but the 
writer cannot vouch for their actual ver- 
acity. 

As already pointed out, the fox is blessed 
and cursed with a very heavy coat of long, 
soft fur; blessed during the winter months 
when it amply protects him from the cold 
and cursed during the summer months when 
its warmth is unwanted and it becomes the 
home of many insect pests including lice, 
fleas and ticks. Records new and old con- 
tain various references to the manner in 
which the red fox rids itself of fleas. 

According to report, when greatly tormen- 
ted by fleas, foxes rid themselves of the pests 
through a most ingenious ruse. A bunch of 
dried grass, corn silk or similar material is 
grasped in the mouth and the animal then 


—— — 


proceeds to slowly wade into gradually 
deepening water until only the tip of its nose 
together with the material held in the 
mouth is above the water. As the water 
slowly covers the fox, the fleas keep hopping 
forward and eventually all are found on the 
tip of the fox’s nose or on the material held 
in its mouth, whereupon, the fox drops the 
material and swims to shore having left his 
tiny tormentors marooned on the floating 
material formerly held in his mouth. 

References to the performance just dis- 
cussed are quite common and one person has 
even gone so far as to experiment with the 
procedure using a pet dog as the subject. 
It was found that such methods are quite 
adequate for the removal of fleas, but to 
date it has been impossible to teach the dog 
of his own free-will to employ this method 
of insect eradication. 

Another interesting trait attributed to the 
fox is the possession of a fundamental 
knowledge of surgery. E. T. Seton in his 
Lives of Game Animals cites a typical ex- 
ample of this phenomenon. The citation 
follows in brief: A certain New York family 
was possessed of a young red fox which they 
had raised from a small cub found in the 
wild. In one way or another, this fox broke 
one of its forepaws. The animal, which had 
until the paw was broken been very tame, 
immediately became very savage and retired 
to its burrow from which it refused to 
emerge. Upon examination, it was found 
that the fox had very carefully buried the 
broken paw in the ground and had firmly 
packed earth over it so as to form what was 
in effect a mud cast. For many days the 
animal lay with its paw thus buried in the 
ground while its keepers supplied it with 
food and water. Finally, the fox limped 
from its burrow and in due course of time 
the paw regained its full strength and use- 
fulness. 

Seton also gives us another most inter- 
esting fox story which appeared in several 
metropolitan newspapers and was supposedly 
told by “a gentleman whose word cannot be 
doubted and who is not easily deceived.” 
Roughly, the account runs as follows: Early 
one morning a fox was seen eying a number 
of ducks feeding in the rushes of a small 
lake. After some moments, the fox moved 
to the windward of the ducks and set afloat 
on the lake several bunches of rushes and 
grass which drifted down among the ducks 
without causing the slightest alarm among 
the birds. Finally, the fox took a mouth- 
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ful of grass, then carefully and quietly 
launching himself in the water, he swam and 
floated toward the ducks with only his nose 
and the tuft of vegetation above the water. 
In this manner he reached the center of the 
flock entirely unnoticed by any of its mem- 
bers. With a sudden spring he captured a 
fine mallard and retreated toward the shore. 

Observations similar to the first two 
enumerated above are so common that the 
traits concerned may be attributed to foxes 
in general. The third, however, is appar- 
ently the only one of its kind on record and 
the writer is not inclined to grant such in- 
genuity to foxes in general. 

Another interesting characteristic of fox- 
es is their monogamous mating habits. Ob- 
servations made both in the wild and on 
fox ranches definitely prove that the fox is 
strictly a monagamous animal. The union 
of any two foxes is apparently one which 
continues throughout the normal lives of the 
animals rather than for shorter periods. 
Foxes do not run in packs as do dogs and 
wolves and the fact that two individuals are 
so frequently seen together, both during the 
mating season and at other times, indicates 
the devotion of paired foxes one to the other. 


The young of the red fox are born in the 
early spring in a den dug by the adults. The 
period of gestation in this species is 51 days 
almost to the hour. The cubs are from 4 
to 9 in number and are born with their eyes 
closed. At birth, they very closely resemble 
the young of the common house cat. Until 
about a month old the young do not leave 
the den which is constantly used for a home 
during the first four months of their lives. 


While considering the young of the red 
fox, it is not amiss to discuss the color 
variations found in the common red fox. 
According to color, these varieties are known 
as red, black (silver) and cross foxes. Any 
one or all three varieties may be found in 
the same litter. The red fox has already 
been described. The black, or silver fox, is 
structurally the same as the red variety, but 
its fur is coal black and many of the hairs 
are tipped with white which causes_ the 
grizzled or “silver” appearance. The color 
of the cross fox is quite similar to that of 
the red variety except that the fur is gen- 
erally darker and there is usually a dark 
cross on the shoulders. Still another va- 
riety is common to the red fox family. This 
is the so-called “scorched” or “Samson” fox. 
In this case, the animal has only a coarse 
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wool rather than long fur and the pelts are 
consequently of no commercial value. 

The silver fox, because of its fur, is 
world famous. Strange to say, the fur of 
the silver fox is intrinsically of no better 
quality than that of the red or cross fox 
and its exceptional value is due chiefly to 
the fact that it is rare, beautiful and fash- 
ionable. All in all, it is inimitable. 

In value per skin, the silver fox fur ranks 
second only to that of the sea otter. Accord- 
ing to reports issued by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, from 1890 until the fur market 
crashed in the late nineteen-twenties, the 
price paid for all silver fox skins bought 
and sold as products of the Dominion aver- 
aged over one hundred dollars per skin. For 
many years the great fur sales in London 
saw the highest grade silver fox furs being 
bought and sold at prices ranging from 
$1,500 to $2,000. The record price paid for 
a single silver fox fur was $2,625 given by 
Greenwalt, of Paris, during C. 8S. Lampson 
and Company’s sale in London in 1889. 

The value of silver fox fur led to the es- 
tablishment of many fox ranches where sil- 
ver foxes are raised for their fur. This 
business was first entered upon in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. By 1910 the 
business was well on its feet and from 1915 
through 1920 silver fox farming in the 
United States and Canada enjoyed a most 
flourishing boom. 

The St. Lawrence River Valley is today 
studded with fox ranches. Management of 
the foxes in captivity requires extreme 
“are and a minimum of interruption by un- 
usual events. Many of the ranches are sur- 
rounded by typical stockade fences which 
protect the animals therein confined from 
notice of many outside disturbances. Es- 
pecially during the breeding season, the foxes 
require careful observation. High wooden 
towers are often constructed which enable 
the ranchmen to observe the foxes at all 
times without being seen by the animals. 

The prices paid for silver foxes to be used 
as breeding stock vary considerably. As al- 
ready pointed out, one pair of live silver 
foxes brought $34,000. This price, however, 
represents an all-time record and is many 
times the average paid for breeding stock. 
A fair average price for pedigreed breeders 
is probably between $250 and $350 per pair. 

In any discussion of the red fox, the ani- 
mal’s sporting characteristics cannot be 
overlooked. Both in England and America, 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Typical St. Lawrence Valley Fox Ranch with Stockade Fence and Elevated Watch Tower 
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George Miller and J. W. Varner of Scranton with some of their last fall's 


catch, including several crows and hawks, 3 wildcats and 5 gray foxes. 


One 


of the cats was 57 inches long and weighed 32 Ibs. 


LEFFLER SPEAKS 
Hon. Ross L. Leffler, Member of the 
Board from McKeesport recently presented 
an illustrated lecture on the wildlife of 
the State before the Business Men’s Club 
of Duquesne. 


OPEN DRIVE ON CROWS 

Beginning its campaign against crows, the 
Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming County 
recently trapped and released nearly 30 
crows throughout the county after fastening 
prize bands on the bird’s legs. 

Sixty dollars in prize money will be given 
to sportsmen shooting the crows—25 prizes 
of $1.00, 1 prize of $10.00; and 5 of $5.00. 
Any person finding a red, white, and silver 
band on a crow he shoots should bring it to 
Carl F. Bidelspacher, chairman of the ver- 
min control committee of the Consolidated 
Sportsmen. 


Most of the crows were trapped near the 
State Game Farm at Loyalsockville. Two 
chicken eggs are placed in nests in the 
middle of the field and surrounded by jump 
traps with padded jaws which snare the 
crows without injuring them. No other 
bird lighter than a crow can spring the 
traps. 

The crows were released in different sec- 
tions of the county. Mr. Bidelspacher said 
that the committee needs 10 more crows to 
release and would like to have farmers or 
sportsmen bring in any they have trapped. 

In pole traps set out by the Consolidated 
Sportsmen, 31 owls and 58 hawks have been 
eaptured and killed. 


Members of Lycoming County 

Sportsmen banding crows used 

in above mentioned campaign. 
Photo Courtesy Williamsport Grit. 


CHESTER COUNTY GROUP HAVE 
LANDOWNERS AS GUESTS 


In an effort to promote more friendly re- 
lations with local landowners, the Chester 
County Rod and Gun Club recently held a 
large meeting in their honor at which many 
grange masters of the county were present. 

The principal speaker was Henry M. 
Faucett, Master of the Pomona Grange and 
30y Scout Executive for Lehigh County. 
Dr. E. M. State Botanist also gave 
an illustrated lecture on Pennsylvania’s wild 
flowers. 


Gress, 


ANTLER HUNTING 
Deputy Game Protector Lee Cady of 
Wright, McKean County, says he is finding 
quite a few shed deer antlers. This spring 
both adults and youngsters of his commu- 
nity are hunting for and preserving these in- 
teresting relics. 
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BIDDLE SPEAKS TO NEW 
JERSEY SPORTSMEN 


Major Nicholas Biddle, President of the 
Board, attended the 17th annual banquet of 
the Burlington County Game _ Protective 
League, Moorestown, New Jersey, where he 
was one of three principal speakers. The 
others were George C. Warren, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Fish and Game 
Commission and R. G. Harvey, Special 
Agent of the Division of Investigations, U, 
S. Department of Justice. 

The principal part of Major Biddle’s ad- 
dress constituted a plea for reciprocal hunt- 
ing privileges for waterfowl shooting for the 
two states. 

For a number of years the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission has been attempting to 
secure the cooperation of the New Jersey 
authorities to the end that hunters of either 
state be permitted to cross the river and 
hunt along the respective shore lines with 
the understanding that no landing on the 
shore will be permitted, nor penetration in- 
land of any navigable streams emptying 
into the Delaware be allowed. So far the 
New Jersey department has been unwilling 
to go along on such a proposition and Ma- 
jor Biddle took the opportunity again to 
stress the matter in the hope that such a 
mutual agreement might eventually become 
a reality. 


CLUB GROWS 


The Leechburg Sportmen’s Association is 
growing rapidly, the present membership 
totalling 275. Twenty-six feeding stations 
were maintained by the club last winter. 

They recently leased a building for club 
headquarters and also acquired a tract of 
920 acres on which they plan to establish 
a game refuge. 


They are planning on installing indoor 
target ranges for small calibre arms, and 


outdoor ranges for low and high-powered 
rifles and for skeet. 

Arrangements are being made to hatch 
pheasant eggs secured from the Game Com- 
mission. Rearing pens also are being built. 

For a club which has been organized only 
two years this outfit is going strong and is 
to be congratulated. 


CANTON CLUB BANQUET 


Over two hundred and fifty sportsmen 
attended the annual meeting and banquet 
of the Canton Rod and Gun Club recently. 

The speakers included Hon. L. T. Me- 
Fadden, Walter E. Wolfe, President of the 
Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming County 
and Division Game Protector William J. 
Davis. 

A prize for the largest brown trout caught 
last season was awarded LaZelle Thomas, 
and one for hooking the largest pickerel to 
O. J. Smith. 

Sixty other prizes including hunting and 
fishing equipment, dry goods, groceries, 
garage service, hair cuts, shaves, etc., were 
donated by local merchants. 


MR. LEFFLER HONORED 

Hon. Ross L. Leffler, Member of the Board 
from McKeesport, received a new honor re- 
cently when he was elected President of the 
Lewis and Clark club, an organization com- 
posed of big game hunters of Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

Richard K. Mellon, president of Mellon 
National Bank, Pittsburgh, was named vice 
president, and Charles Matthews, Jr., was 
chosen as secretary and treasurer. 


During the meeting, held in the Duquesne 
Club, Pittsburgh, sportsmen were warned 
against the evils of meddling politicians in 
the set-up of game and fish commissions. 
J. N. (Ding) Darling, famous wild life 
conservationist and former cartoonist for the 
Des Moines, Iowa, Register and Tribune, 
said the Republicans and Democrats are the 
chief enemies of any wild life program. 

Darling pointed out that in many states 
little attention is paid to wild life conser- 
vation activity by the political powers, ex- 
cept in the appointment of “good vote get- 
ters’ as game wardens. He stressed the ne- 
cessity of organization among game hunt- 
ers and fishermen in order to secure neces- 
sary appropriation for conservation pro- 
grams. 

Attending the dinner were Major Lynn 
Adams, head of the Pennsylvania state po- 
lice; John K. Tenor, former governor of the 
State; and John M. Phillips, former state 
game commissioner and veteran hunter and 
many prominent sportsmen. 


ARBOR AND BIRD DAY EXER- 
CISES OBSERVED 
An Arbor Day program in conjunction 
with Bird Day was sponsored by the Fay- 
ette County Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation recently. Speakers visited all 
township schools, giving interesting talks on 
bird life and game conservation. Urging of 
bird house building featured the talks. Many 


were on display at the various’ schools. 
Moving pictures were shown in Gallatin, 


New Geneva, Lake Lynn and Point Marion. 


About 600 children witnessed the movie 
display and an additional 1200 were reached 
by the speakers. Much credit for the suc- 
cess of the program is due W. S. Rhodes, 
Director of the Winstead Chapter of the 
Fayette County Fish and Game Protective 
Association, all speakers who volunteered, 
and state and government departments which 
supplied the films. 


John S. Powell and W. A. Jack- 
son, first two sportsmen to trav- 
erse the Pymatuning Dam after 
the water was high enough. 
Distance, 17 miles from Bates 
Bridge to breast of dam at 
Jamestown. Time, 7 hours, 45 
minutes by canoe. They saw 
plenty of ducks and geese. 
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The Stray Cat Takes a Tremendous 
Toll of Valuable Song Birds 


PROJECT WILL KEEP DEER OFF 
HIGHWAY 

In order to keep the deer off the highway 
near Game Refuge No. 338, a R. W. D. pro- 
ject is underway whereby a number of ten 
acre tracts will be cleared and the ground 
made ready for planting desirable food for 
these animals. 


Game Refuge Keeper Pilling suggested 
this method of keeping the animals off this 
much travelled road. He just wrote the Edi- 
tor recently to the effect that 314 deer have 
already been killed along the stretch flank- 
ing the Refuge and that the damage to 
motor vehicles involved amounts to thou- 
sands of dollars. It is hoped that when the 
feeding tracts are completed the deer will 
be satisfied to remain on the Refuge instead 
of foraging elsewhere. 


IN EARLY DAYS 


Dr. James Manning, from Powell’s Val- 
ley, sent a signed note to the HARRIS- 
BURG PATRIOT saying that during the 
hunting season of 1885, in occasional hunt- 
ing he had killed 13 foxes, 9 coons, 7 wild 
turkeys, 12 opossums, 17 squirrels, 70 
rabbits, 14 ducks and a lot of birds. Roger 
Franke, Millersburg. 


ndThere with the Sportsmen 


if 
MR. CASTNER ADDRESSES 
ROTARY 
Hon. Samuel Castner, Member of the 


Board from Williamsport, recently addressed 
the Rotary Club of that city in one of its 
weekly noon meetings. Mr. Castner gave a 
brief talk on the work of the Commission 
and discussed at some length the heavy 
death toll in the deer herd in the Pine 
Creek region, attributing it largely to star- 
vation. 


CARRICK SPORTSMEN OPEN 
NEW GROUNDS 


The new club grounds of the Carrick 
Sportsmen’s Association comprising about 50 
acres, was formally opened recently, and met 
with the favor of the members. Located on 
the Doyle farm, off the Doyle road, about a 
quarter of a mile east of the intersection of 
the Brownsville and Clairton roads, on route 
51, the plot is said to be ideal for the pur- 
pose intended. The roads are good, it is 


within easy access and affords plenty of 
parking space. 
The committee in charge has _ outlined 


plans for a number of traps, skeet field, 
high power and small bore rifle ranges and 
also shelter house and other equipment es- 
sential to the comfort and pleasure of sports- 
men, part of which is already installed. 


All sportsmen, members or non-members 
of the association, are cordially invited to 
attend and participate in the activities on 
the club grounds during the week-ends. The 
Carrick Sportsmen’s Association is a branch 
of the Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League, 
and while comparatively young, is very pro- 
gressive and in the short period since its or- 
ganization meeting with 15 members, has 
grown to 275 with prospects of many more 
by hunting season. The regular monthly 
business meetings are held the first Thurs- 
day of each month at the Carrick Eagles’ 
hall, Brownsville Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Left: Karl Schmidt of Weedville with four Red foxes. 
: , 4 Successful Glen Mawr Hunting Club. 
a Ne ? Susquehanna, Pa., with his 1934 trophy. 
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Center: 


Right: Clinton Foote, of 
He has killed five 





splendid deer in Great Bend Township, Susquehanna County, 


within a radius of one mile. 


Three had very fine racks. 


had 11 points, weight 215 Ibs.; No. 3 had 10 points, weight 216 Ibs. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE SHOOT 

The annual tournament of the Pennsyl- 
vania Amateur Trap Shooting Association 
will be held June 12 to 15 inclusive over 
the Quaker City Gun Club’s traps, Holmes- 
burg, Pa. A joint committee of the State 
association and the Quaker City Gun Club 
has prepared an unusually attractive pro- 
gram that will be pleasing to the clay tar- 
get busters of Pennsylvania. 

One of the features will be the shooters 
of the Women’s Suburban Trap Shooting 
League whose entry list for the State shoot, 
it is believed, will exceed 25 entries. Should 
this happen it will be the largest field of 
women shooters ever to participate in a 
State shoot. sesides a regular champion- 
ship trophy, two additional trophies have 
been presented, one for the runner-up and 
the other for the long run. The women will 
also be eligible to win the regular class 
trophies, and there are two trophies in each 
class. 

Another feature to be inaugurated will 
be junior championship, open to all boys 
under 18 years of age. Other states have al- 
ready started a junior championship, which 
was inaugurated at the Grand American 
Tournament last year. This event will take 
place on Saturday, June 15. 

Still another feature is the Husband and 
Wife championship which will be decided 
on 100 16-yard targets on the last day of 
the tournament. 

Visiting shooters from other states, too, 
will have a chance to compete and useful 
trophies have been secured should the en- 
try list warrant them. The annual dinner, 
election of officers and the selection of the 
next place for the annual tournament for 
1936 will take place at the lodge of the 
Quaker City Gun Club, on Thursday eve- 
ning, June 13. 

The number of targets on the program 
and the order in which the various events 


are contested, will be the same as it has 
been for years. 
GROUSE NEST 
On April 17 Division Game _ Protector 
Maurice Sherman, and District Protector 


Francis Jenkins found a grouse nest with 
five eggs. The female had evidently ap- 
proached the nest and was about to lay her 
sixth egg when they disturbed her. There 
were three inches of snow on the ground at 
the time. 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGES IN WILD- 
FOWLING CONSIDERED UN- 
WISE BY U. S. BUREAU 
It would be most unwise at this time to 
permit special privileges in the way of 
longer seasons or larger bag limits on shoot- 
ing preserves that are located on natural 
flyways or are visited by wild, undomesti- 
cated ducks, statement by the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, U. S. Department 

of Agriculture. 

Even though domestically bred waterfowl 
are raised and released on such preserves, 
the presence of wild birds that can not be 
distinguished from the others makes it im- 
perative to apply Federal migratory regula- 
tions as elsewhere, says the Bureau. 

Special privileges, the Bureau comments, 
are justifiable in the case of resident non- 
migratory game and may sometimes be 
granted by various States when such species 
clubs or landowners, but the 


savs a 


are reared by 


wild birds of migratory species mix with 
the semi-domesticated birds and are killed 
with them. Under such conditions when 


migrant game is involved, preserve owners, 
it is pointed out, would be shooting publicly 
owned birds at times when the shooting sea- 
sons would be closed to the general public 
or would be shooting birds in numbers in 
excess of those permitted the general public. 


RARE PIGEON HAWK 
The third specimen of Pigeon Hawk to 
reach the offices of the Game Commission 
during the past 14 years was sent in rec- 
ently in mistake for a Goshawk. It was 
killed by Roy McGill, McAlevys Fort, Hunt- 
ingdon County. 


Deputy Game Protector Harry Moore, Twin Rocks, 


His first was a 10-pointer, weight 198 lbs. dressed; No. 2 


KILLERS AND SELLERS OF 
DUCKS FEEL JUDGE’S 
HEAVY HAND 

Indicating in emphatic language that the 
commercial handling of wild fowl is a very 
serious offense and completely subversive of 


the purpose of the law, Judge W. Calvin 
Chestnut, in Federal Court at Baltimore, 
Md., recently meted out unusually heavy 


fines for violations of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. 

On a plea of guilty to the charge of sell- 
ing six trapped wild ducks, a_ restaurant 
proprietor of Salisbury, Md., was fined $100. 
An illegal hunter of Aberdeen, Md., was 
fined $10 for killing two bufflehead ducks, 
which are protected by a Federal close sea- 


son. Three other defendants who entered 
pleas of gtilty to possessing canvasback 


and scaup ducks in excess of the bag limits 
were sentenced to pay fines of $25 each and 
aggregating $67.75. The four illegal 
hunters whose cases were thus disposed of 
were gunning on the Susquehanna Flats, in 
Maryland when taken by deputies of the 
Biological Survey in November and Decem- 
ber 1934. The last three mentioned had in 
possession 39 canvasback and 45 scaup ducks, 
which were held in cold storage pending 
the outcome of the trial. The court directed 
that the seized game be given to the Ma- 
rine Hospital at Baltimore. 


costs 


DEER LEAPS FROM VIADUCT 

A deer leaped from Erie’s famous stone 
bridge across Starrucca creek valley re- 
cently and was instantly killed. The leap 
was approximately 100 feet. 





2a., submitted the above photo 
showing a coot which killed itself by flying against the windshield of a taxi-cab. 





OUR NATIONAL BIRD 


The National Audubon Society and nu- 
merous other orinthological societies as 
well as individual bird lovers are doing their 
utmost to put across House Bill No. 5271, 
now before Congress, in an endeavor to 
secure national protection for the American 
or Bald Eagle. This is a worthy cause and 
merits the support of conservationists every- 
where. 

The Bald Eagle is extremely rare except 
in a few sections of the country and merits 
all the protection we can give it. Further- 
more, its food habits are by no means 
inimical to man’s interest as some _ indi- 
viduals would lead you to believe. 


Generally speaking it is more beneficial 
than otherwise and for the most part its 
food is of little or no direct economical 
value. 

Pennsylvania protects both the Bald and 
Golden eagles and is especially proud to 
recognize in the former not only a mag- 
nificient creature which is bordering on the 
verge of extermination, but one which was 
great enough to embody _ characteristics 
which, on June 20, 1782, made the Conti- 
nental Congress adopt it as our National 
Emblem, whence it has since been used 
as our National Seal on coins, coats of 
arms, stamps, and other emblems. 





IN APPRECIATION 


We are grateful to the Williams- 
port GRIT for their courtesy in loan- 
ing the two photographs of the Ly- 
coming County Sportsmen’s Banquet 
which appeared on page 12 of the 
last issue of the GAME NEWS as 
well as for the pictures of the cub 
bears and rabbit rearing experiments 
at the Loyalsock Game Farm which 
appear elsewhere in this number. 











HATCH CONTROL TO PROTECT 
LOCAL BIRDS FROM GULLS 


That certain species of gulls sometimes be- 
come so abundant as to disturb the balance 
of nature, and are destructive to other birds, 
particularly along the North Atlantie Coast, 
is revealed by investigations conducted by 
the Bureau of Biological Survey. 

The herring gulls and the great black- 
backed gulls occasionally increase to a point 
Where they break up the nests of eider 
ducks, terns, smaller gulls, and other local 
birds. In the future, whenever investiga- 
tion by the Government experts shows that 
gulls have become too numerous for’ the 
welfare of other species, the Survey an- 
nounced that its policy would be to employ 
scientific, humane methods to reduce their 
numbers. Such control operations, which 
require only the destruction of the gulls’ 
eggs, will be conducted by Federal game- 
management agents and will be limited to 
the localities in which the depredations are 
occurring, 

Gulls, it is pointed out, are migratory and 
are protected under the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. They may not be destroyed ex- 
cept when destruction is authorized by the 
Federal Government. 
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Wildlife Bureau Will Discontinue 
Breeders’ Permits to Trap Ducks 


WILD BREEDING STOCK IS TOO LOW TO JUSTIFY RISKING ANY PART OF IT, 
SAYS BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


ECAUSE of the present necessity for 

conserving the breeding stock of wild 
ducks and geese, the Federal Government 
will no longer issue permits to take water- 
fowl or their eggs for propagation, the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey announced re- 
cently. Exceptions will be made only when 
the work is to be undertaken by State game 
conservation authorities, or, in rare in- 
stances, when experienced commercial breed- 
ers require replenishment of wild stock. 

The breeding stock of wild birds, says the 
Bureau, is much too low at this time to 
justify risking any portion of it in the hands 
of inexperienced persons, however worthy 
their intentions may be. Commercial game 
farms, moreover, are now able to furnish 
ample stocks of waterfowl bred from pure 
wild strains. 

The Bureau points out that the semi- 
domesticated birds which can be obtained 
from commerical propagators are already 
somewhat accustomed to artificial condi- 
tions. Inexperienced game breeders plan- 
ning to raise ducks for decoy purposes or 
to restock private shooting preserves, it 
advises, will therefore have much better 
results and fewer losses with birds from 
game farms than with breeding stock ob- 
tained directly from the wild. 

“The Biological Survey,” says the state- 
ment, “is anxious to aid in the breeding of 
waterfowl, but the contribution to the wild 
migratory population from birds produeed 
under artificial conditions by inexperienced 
persons is at best inconsiderable. Investi- 
gators find that in most cases where such 
attempts have been made the wild birds 
trapped for breeding stock are lost from 
one cause or another, and even when rear- 
ing is suecessful and young birds are pro- 


duced, bird-banding tests show that they 
seldom join their wild kin. Ornithologists 
of the Survey have therefore reached the 
conclusion that there is no possibility that 
wild fowl can be restored to any relative 
abundance by artificial propagation alone. 

“The national waterfowl restoration pro- 
gram begun by the Biological Survey in 1934 
seems at present to offer the method which 
promises most success. This program is 
based on the known fact that the increase 
of waterfowl is tremendous wherever natu- 
ral conditions are favorable. It provides 
for saving adequate breeding stocks of wild 
fowl by suitable regulatory action and for 
gradually restoring these birds by improv- 
ing conditions and by promoting natural 
production on the _ hereditary nesting 
grounds. 

“The restoration program includes the pro- 
posal to reclaim for wildlife several mil- 
lion acres of land formerly made up of 
sloughs, shallow lakes, and marshes, and 
used for centuries by ducks and geese as a 
gigantic waterfowl incubator and nursery. 
Most of this area has since been ruined 
for such purposes by drought or drainage 
and what is left of it has only about 70 
per cent of its original population of birds. 
Since the national program was inaugurated 
in June of last year, almost 700,000 acres of 
such land have been acquired or are under 
commitment. 

“Every means will be used to make such 
areas into ideal nesting and rearing places 
by re-establishing the original water levels, 
encouraging growth of natural vegetation 
for food and cover, and by giving extra 
protection to eggs and young birds against 
natural enemies,” 





Baby Cottontail Makes His Debut 
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FOREST FIRES BURN GAME 
LANDS 


By W. GARD. CONKLIN 


A’ THIS is being written—the latter 
part of April—forest fires are burning 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
State. The air is filled with the pungent 
odor of wood smoke. Approximaiely six 
hundred fires occurred during the past 
week, that is to April 27th, according to 
Chief Forest Fire Warden George H. Wirt 
of the Department of Forests and Waters. 
He informed us that the largest proportion 
are reported to have been caused by tobacco 
smokers, brush burners, and railroads, but 
that a few have been caused by trout fisher- 
men, and unquestionably some were of in- 
cendiary origin. The total acreage burned 
will not be known for some time nor will 
it ever be known just how much damage 
was done to game, game food and cover. 
Such loss cannot be estimated, but it is far 
above ordinary conception. 

State Game Lands, the sportsmen’s own, 
have not gone unscathed. The most dis- 
astrous fire on Game Lands occurred in 
Bedford County, in the vicinity of Jacks 
Corners, just north of the Loysburg Gap. 
It started April 25th and approximately 
1,135 acres of State Game Lands No. 73, 
including most of Primary Refuge No. 73B, 
and 750 acres of privately owned land ad- 


joining were devastated. This area is in 
exceptionally good wild turkey territory. 
Although full particulars are not available 


at this writing we believe that the destruc- 





Game Refuge Keeper George Koehler 
with stray house cat which was prey- 
ing on game in the refuge area. 


tion to wildlife, especially turkeys and 
ruffed grouse, through the burning of their 
nests, was extraordinarly large. 

Another fire of large proportions burned 
over about 2,000 acres of State Game Lands 
No. 38 in Monroe County. These lands con- 
tain a total of 4,878 acres, which means that 
a rather large proportion burned. In Centre 
County we have a report that about 900 
acres of State Game Lands No. 60 were 
burned on May 2nd. About 40 acres of 
State Game Lands No. 58 in Columbia 
County burned on April 26th. 

As this is being written word reaches the 
office that other tracts of Game Lands, if 
not actually burning at the moment, are 
threatened. 

It is apparent that many 
fail to realize how quickly and easily a 
forest fire can be started and how destruc- 
tive it can be, not only to forest growth but 


persons still 


likewise to fish, game and birds. A person 
who thoughtlessly tosses away a_ lighted 


match or cigarette, perhaps from the win- 
dow of an automobile, or who empties red 
hot embers from a pipe on to dry leaves 
while strolling through the woods may eall 
a resultant fire an accident, but to any 
right minded person their act is a piece of 
absolute and unpardonable carelessness. 
The GAME NEWS appeals to the publie as 
a whole, and to sportsmen in particular, to 
put forth their best efforts to prevent forest 


fires and should a fire occur to use their 
every effort to extinguish it before damage 
to forest and wildlife results. 


ATTRACTING WILDLIFE 
(Continued from Page 7) 


The common lespedezia or Japan clover 
is one of the important quail foods of the 
south. The Korean lespedezia, a _ variety 
of this, is more hardy and should do well 
in Pennsylvania. This is an excellent quail 
food. It is a very good forage crop; it is 
a legume and therefore builds up poor soils 
by returning nitrogen to the soil and it is 
valuable in preventing soil erosion. This 
will grow on almost any kind of soil with 
very little preparation. Disking the ground 
prior to sowing the seed broadcast is satis- 
factory. It does excellent by sowing broad- 
cast on top of winter wheat during the lat- 
ter part of March or the first of April. Un- 
like that of most legumes the seed loses its 
viability in a relatively short time, conse- 
quently seed of the previous year’s crop 
should be sown to secure best results. 

Buckwheat is a very good wild turkey 
food. Either the common or Tartary may be 
used. The latter is probably better for 
game food. It is sown from the middle of 
June to the middle of July. Sweet clover 
planted around gravel pits, stone quarries, 
along roadsides, eroded gullies, and other 
unused corners, furnishes very good cover 
for game and benefits the farmer by build- 
ing up the soil and preventing erosion. This 
can be planted in the spring with oats or 
barley as a nurse crop. It can also be sown 
in June or July without a nurse crop or in 
corn at the last cultivation. 

(Continued on Page 16) 


One Who Harbors a Killer Must Share 
the Guilt of His Crime 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 


HE plan of nature, like that of Ameri- 

can Government, is one of checks and 
balances. Every species has natural ene- 
mies to keep it from multiplying fast enough 
to destroy other species. 

Man’s enemies are many, large and small, 
but the most dangerous are insects. These 
feed on one another, but something more 
is needed to hold them in check, and this 
duty is assigned to birds. 

There are people who ridicule “nature 
lovers” and consider it effeminate to feel an 
interest in birds, but this results from mis- 
understanding. 

When you see a bird that nests in the 
fields or trees, you can lift your hat and 
say in all humility “My friend, except for 
you and your kind, my family would be 
hungry.” 

The annual expenditure of public money 
in the effort to control insect pests is 
greater than the total revenue of the aver- 
age State. Add the money spent by the 
individual farmers and orchardists and 
the value of the crops destroyed, and you 
have a sum sufficient to pay the interest 
on the national debt. 

Before the coming of civilization the in- 
sects were held in check by the birds alone. 
The birds were preyed upon by natural 


enemies, but they survived in _ sufficient 
number to do the chore assigned to them. 

Now man interferes with the plan of 
nature, and as usual pays the penalty. He 
kills the birds and the insects devour his 
fields. 

How does man kill the birds? By har- 
boring and preserving their worst enemy, 
THE PROWLING DOMESTIC CAT. 

You cannot put out poison and go to bed 
with a clear conscience, saying, “It is not 
my fault if some dog eats the stuff.” 

And you cannot put out a hungry cat 
and go to bed with a clear conscience, say- 
ing, “It is not my fault if it hunts birds.” 

The domesticated cat is a Tiger STILL— 
cowardly, sneaking, treacherous, incredibly 
cruel—the only living creature, except man, 
base enough to enjoy torturing a victim. 

Given a full stomach, it will sleep. Hungry 
and loose at night, it will prowl for miles, 
And many a nest of helpless birds, on the 
ground, in bushes and in trees, will be 
looted before it returns to its own fireside. 

3irds are greater friends of man and do 
him greater service. What a strange form 
of gratitude to liberate a KILLER to steal 
upon them at night and kill them in their 
beds. (Copyright, 1935. Publishers’ Syndi- 
cate.) Taken from the Johnstown Tribune, 
Monday, May 6, 1935. 


FOXES 
(Continued from Page 9) 


the red fox has furnished sport to countless 
generations. Hunt clubs have flourished for 
centuries and they have played a most im- 
portant part in the history of the sporting 
world. 

The annals of these clubs contain many 
references to exceptionally long chases, but 
possibly the most famous of these took place 
in the James River Valley of Virginia in 
the late 1880’s. Early one morning’ the 
hounds jumped a famous old fox which lived 
in the neighborhood and the chase was on. 
The run lasted a day and a half, covered at 
least one hundred and fifty miles and at one 
time the route was fifty miles from its point 
of origin. Some hours after the chase be- 
gan, it developed into a contest between the 
old and famous fox and one young hound. 
Finally, with the pads worn from the feet 
of the chaser and the chased, the hound 
closed in on the fox and after one or two 
desperate shakes both dropped dead. A re- 
markable example of the spirit and endur- 
ance of both fox and hound. 

In most respects the grey fox is quite 
similar to the red. This animal, however, 
belongs to the genus Urocyon which is de- 
rived from two Greek words meaning dog 
tail. The members of this genus have tails 
with a concealed mane of stiff hairs with 
no intermixture of soft fur such as found 
in the red fox. The specific name of the 
grey fox is cinereoargentus meaning ashy 
silver which is the general ground color of 
the fox in question. 

In structure the grey fox is much like the 
red although usually somewhat smaller. It 
is easily distinguished from its red cousin 
by its grizzly grey ground color and the 
black tip on its tail. 


The range of the grey fox includes most 
of the United States and Central America. 
This species prefers unbroken forest and 
rough sagebrush country to the areas which 
are even partially devoted to agriculture. 

The general habits of both red and grey 
foxes are alike, but the red fox is better 
known because much of our knowledge per- 
taining to foxes has been built around the 
red species of the Old World and at the same 
time the grey species has no color variations 
which make their fur so highly prized and 
famous as that of their silver relatives. 

Both the red and the grey fox are most 
destructive to game birds and animals, and 
even to certain domesticated species. The 
actual damage done by these animals an- 
nually amounts to thousands of dollars and 
probably far exceeds the good they do by 
destroying certain of our smaller rodent 
pests. 

In spite of their destructive nature, the 
red foxes have many friends who greatly ad- 
mire them for their sporting characteristics. 
The grey fox, on the other hand, does not 
afford good sport to those who enjoy fox- 
hunting with hound and horse, because this 
Species does not usually give long chases 
through open country, but is more inclined 
to stay within a limited area of woodland 
and when hard-pressed seeks refuge in 
trees rather than in dens. Thus, the little 
grey has not even the friendship of the fox 
hunters and his lot is that of almost univer- 
sal disrepute. 
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Wild Turkeys on Game Refuge No. 8, Lycoming County. 


increasing as the result of the establishment of over 50 Refuges for their 
protection. 


These birds are 


FRUITS OF VIOLATIONS 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


T IS not unusual for the Harrisburg 
Office of the Board of Game Commission- 
ers to receive a letter something like this: 
“The mother of two small children in- 
forms me that her husband is in prison for 


killing a deer in closed season. She is 
wholly dependent upon him for food and 
shelter. What can be done?’ 


A situation of this kind offers one of the 
most perplexing and at times painful prob- 
lems to be faced by Game officials; and it 
reveals a condition in Gante Law enforce- 
ment which many sportsmen have appar- 
ently not given full consideration. 


Too often the wife, children or other de- 
pendents of a wilful Game Law violator 
are innocent victims of a thoughtless offense 
committed without proper forethought of 
the consequences. No one is willing to see 
such innocent victims assist in paying the 
penalty for an offense in which they were 
in no manner involved. 

Unemployment during the past five years 
of economic depression has contributed 
heavily to game violations; and to what ex- 
tent poverty and want should be accepted 
as a reasonable excuse for violating the 
Game Law is highly debatable. 

Enforcement officials in charge of this 
work are not without mercy and try to be 
human in handling all cases of punishment 
coming before them. But, a Game Pro- 
tector is sworn to discharge the duties of 
his office with fidelity. He is taught to en- 
force the law without fear or favor. He 
is subject to criticism for neglect of duty. 
Where, then, should the line be drawn be- 
tween punishment and freedom, when game 
is unlawfully taken? 

If all those in dire circumstances were 
permitted to kill game for food, the sup- 
ply of wild birds and animals in Pennsyl- 
vania would soon be depleted, and there 
would not be nearly enough to go around. 


The results of forty years of tireless effort 
to conserve the wildlife of the State would 
be literally wiped out. If one doubts that 
such a condition is possible, let him inquire 
of wild life conditions in some of the coun- 
tries in Southern Europe, notably Italy, 
where constant killing and no protection 
have made that territory barren of wild 
birds and animals. This must not occur 
in Pennsylvania. 

Our supply of wildlife must be properly 
regulated, protected and conserved as a 
source of both pleasure and _ subsistence. 
Sportsmen are well known for their gen- 
erosity, and undoubtedly have the deepest 
sympathy for those individuals who find 
themselves in _ destitute circumstances. 
Rather than permit those in want to kill 
game birds and animals in closed season, 
it would be far better for conservation 
generally if sportsmen would in some way 
come to the assistance of persons in their 
community who are actually in need of food. 

Game officials try earnestly to be just as 
lenient in prosecuting a destitute defendant, 
particularly one with innocent dependents, 
as the circumstances will permit; but if we 
are to enjoy a continuance of good hunting 
conditions with an ample supply of game, 
a general letdown on prosecuting game vio- 
lations because of economic conditions is 
out of the question. 

The right time to stop violations is before 
they are committed. Let us, then, through 
methods of kindness and education, en- 
deavor to instil into the mind of the would- 
be violator, the utter thoughtlessness of 
bringing additional suffering upon his de- 
pendents by going out and killing a deer or 
a family of rabbits in closed season. If 
this can be accomplished, the Game Pro- 
tector will be glad to be free of his un- 
pleasant duty to prosecute in such cases, 
and the cause of conservation will be well 
served. 
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ATTRACTING WILDLIFE 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Other plants suitable for food strips in- 
clude cowpeas, millet, sorghum, and laredo 
beans. 
at the rate of 1% 


Soy Cowpeas may be sown broad- 
to 2 bushels per 
acre or planted in bushels 
in May or June. Millet is planted broad- 
at the rate of 20 or 35 pounds per 


Sorghum is planted in rows 


east 
rows % to \ 


cast 
acre in June. 
at the rate of 8 to 10 pounds per acre or 
broadcast with about 1 peck in June. Soy 
beans are broadcast at the rate of 3 pecks 
per acre from the middle of May to the 
first of July. In mixture, of course, the 
amount per acre of each of the four plants 
should be only %4 of that given for planting 
per acre. The patches planted to the above 
ean also include buckwheat broadcast at the 
rate of % to 1% bushels per acre from May 
to August 15th; corn planted in rows at the 
rate of 1 to 1% gallons per acre from May 
1 to May 31st; kaffir corn planted in rows, 
6 to 10 lbs., or broadcast 1 peck per acre 
in’ June; and Sudan grass broadcast 20 
to 35 pounds per acre, May 15th to May 38ist. 
Provided all 8 of the plants listed are used 
for a mixture the amount per acre of each 
would be % the amount given for planting 
per acre. 

Food patches of wheat, rye, vetch, Aus- 
trian winter pea and German or crimson 
clover have been found good for quail. 
Wheat is planted 4 to 6 pecks per acre, 
planted about the time of the first killing 
frost. Rye planted 4 to 6 pecks per acre 
at about the same time as wheat or a little 


later. Vetch 20 to 30 pounds per acre from 
August 1st to November ist. Austrian win- 


ter pea at the rate of 1% to 2 bushels per 
acre in February or March. German or 
crimson clover is planted broadeast 15 
pounds to the acre about August. 

Volunteer foods, consisting of various 
weed seeds, can often be secured by having 


parts of abandoned fields plowed. Soils 
very often contain thousands of seeds of 


many kinds dropped years ago. They ger- 
minate only when influenced by the sun and 
other conditions. Plowing brings about fav- 


orable conditions for part of these weed 
seeds. 
Sportsmen quite frequently secure the 


cooperation of farmers by purchasing a few 
shocks of buckwheat or unhusked corn or a 
patch of uncut corn which is allowed to 
remain in the fields. It 


should be kept in 
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that to be useful the 


buckwheat 


most corn or 
left 


Perhaps arrangements could 


mind 
should be near good cover. 
also be made 
to permit a strip of uncut grain or hay to 
remain along the edges of some fields. <A 
strip four feet wide will do much good. If 
wheat stubble is cut high it provides some 
cover to birds seeking the waste grains in 
the stubble field during the fall of § the 
year. 

Some briars, grape vines, bittersweet, etc., 
should be encouraged along fence rows, old 


dumps, stone quarries, gullied areas and 
other unused corners of the farm. 
Boy Scouts could help immensely in pro- 


viding food for game and song birds if each 
troop would arrange for a patch of sun 
flowers. These provide excellent food for 
birds and for game birds. <A _ small 
near good cover would not require 
much work for the returns which would be 
secured for the birds. It is planted any 
time up to the middle of July in rows far 
enough apart to permit cultivation. Eight 
or ten pounds per acre should be sown and 
cultivated the same as corn. A small patch 
of broom corn could also be planted near 


song 


patch 


good game cover. This is very good quail 
food. It is planted about one to two weeks 


after the first corn is planted, that is May 
Ist to June 15th. It is planted at the rate 
of about 4+ pounds per The 


acre. seed is 





and covered 


feet 
It must be cultivated by 


placed in 34 
about 1 inch deep. 
harrowing or hoeing frequently. After the 
seed ripens in the fall the tops of the stalks 
Should he bent down so that the seed hangs 
about 18 inches above the ground. In many 
sections it will possible for the 
Scouts to secure berry bushes or other game 
foodplants for planting in clumps around 
stone piles or other places where permission 
can be obtained to plant. 

The Scouts should 
building of feeding shelters under which 
game can be fed this winter. ‘f shelters 
are built game will have 
customed to them before next winter's snow 
makes artificial feeding essential. Plans for 
shelters can be secured from the Game Com- 


rows apart 


also be 


start now the 


also 


now become ac- 


mission. 


If each one interested and concerned in 
this important problem helps just a little 
bit, it will go a long way toward helping 


Pennsylvania retain its enviable position as 
a great game State. It must also be remem- 
bered that the things which help game help 
the song and insectiverctis birds. We all 
know their value to the orchardist and the 
farmer as insect destroyers. 


DEER SHOOTING OR DEER 
KILLING? 
(Continued from Page 5) 
moved. For instance—if your rifle groups 
its shots to the left the front sight must be 
moved to the left to the shot 
to the right. Or, if rifle groups its 
shots to the right the sight must be 


move 
your 
front 


group 





moved to the right to move the shot group 
to the left. 

It would appear to the inexperienced that 
of the 


However, when the front sight is moved to 


the reverse above should be true. 


the right the barrel is moved to the left of 


the line of aim or when the front sight is 


moved to the left the barrel is moved to the 


right of the line of aim, thus moving the 
groups to center. 

On rifles equipped with a rear sight ad- 
justable to both elevation and windage to 
move shot groups to the right or left the 
windage adjustment is made in the same 
direction it is desired the shot group to 
move or change. For instance if the rifle 
groups its shots to the left the rear sight 
is moved to the right in order to move the 
shot group in this direction. 


After carefully sighting your rifle to 
shoot center at a given range try firing 


several shots rapid fire, not only on a paper 
target but at a practical mark, such as a 
rock, to determine whether or not you have 
the tendency of taking a coarse front sight 
which will result in your rifle shooting high. 
If you find that this is true carefully sight 
your rifle to low then try another 
group of shots at rapid fire to ascertain it 


shoot 


you have corrected your tendency to shoot 
high. After your rifle has been sighted to 


your satisfaction get in as much practical 
shooting as you can afford in the few weeks 
prior to the opening of the deer season. 


The man who hunts deer with a shotgua 
should fire groups at twenty-five and fifty 


yards or farther if his groups are small 
enough in order to determine just where he 
must hold on a There is no adjust- 
ment to shotgun and unless this is 
done he is hunting deer with only acei- 
dental chances of success. sy so trageting 
his shotgun he will learn at just what 
ranges he can expect to hit game consist- 
ently and where to hold. 

The man who waits until deer 
opens and until he gets into deer camp to 
target his weapon will make himself about 


deer. 


sights 


season 


as popular to his brother hunters as 4a 
weasel in a farmer’s hen house. 
If the man who up until the present 


time has been hunting deer for a great many 
years without success by reasons contained 
in the foregoing lines will awaken to the 
realization that perhaps failure or success 
depends mostly upon himself he should be 
able to change a lot of his deer hunting into 
an occasional deer killing. 
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